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higher moral aspect with the more primitiv conventions of the 
ballad. Ballad atmosfere has never been better given than in The 
Solitary Reaper. 

Coleridge's best poems ar all ballads. This was the one form 
which gave solidity to his otherwise vaporus genius. In contrast 
with Wordsworth, he used all the devices of ballad stile with mas- 
terly effect, infusing his own special qualities of subtle music and 
psycological power at the same time. The Ancient Mariner, Chris- 
tabel, and the Dark Ladye ar of course the great examples, and in 
Kubla Khan the " woman wailing for her demon lover " is a familiar 
figure of ballad tradition, again alluded to in Genevieve. The Ode 
to Dejection opens with the mention of Sir Patrick Spens. — Twenty 
minutes.] 

This paper was discust by Professor Archibald Mac- 
Mechan. 

At 4.50 p. m. the Association adjurnd. 



PAPERS RED BY TITLE 

The folloing papers presented to the Association wer 
red by title only : 

27. " A Fifteenth-Century Italian Version of the Legend of Saint 
Alexius." By Mr. Rudolph Altrocchi, of Harvard University. 

[Description and transcription of the manuscript, which is in a 
volume of Ore, dated 1439, and in the library of the University of 
Chicago. Study of the peculiarities of this version; subject-matter, 
versification, dialect. Its literary value. Its relation to the older 
Italian versions.] 

28. " Notes on the Discussion concerning True Nobility." By 
Professor Harry Morgan Ayres, of Columbia University. 

[The discussion concerning the nature of true nobility, found, 
among other places, in Chaucer's Wife of Bath's Tale, which Tyr- 
whitt credits Boethius with having set abroach in the Middle Ages, 
proves to contain much that antedates the Consolations of Philos- 
ophy, and provides an excellent example of a literary commonplace of 
which Classical Antiquity, the Middle Ages, and the Renaissance 
alike made abundant use.] 
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29. " A Study of the Metrical Use of the Inflectional -e in Middle 
English, with Particular Beference to Chaucer and Lydgate." By 
Dr. Charlotte Farrington Babcock, of Simmons College. 

[The writer has examind a number of erly Middle English texts, 
all of Chaucer's verse, and representativ works of Lydgate, in the 
endevor to show the relation between metrical apocopation and 
grammatical decay, and to establish, if possible, new criteria for 
literary cronology in Middle English.] 

30. " Grammatical Tact." By Professor Josephine M. Burnham, 
of Wellesley College. 

[Certain grammatical difficulties assail even the practist writer- 
difficulties (a) inherent in the language used; (b) psycological. To 
avoid these the tactful writer employs varius devices, hitherto only 
partially formulated: (1) variation in form of frase or in connectiv; 
( 2 ) substitution of an equivalent construction ; ( 3 ) evasion — dodging 
the difficulty; (4) omission of trublesome copula, etc.; (5) depart- 
ure from the norm.] 

31. " Scott and the Spanish Historical Novel." By Professor 
Philip H. Churchman, of Clark College. 

[From 1800 to 1830 the Spanish novel was weak and sentimental. 
During this period Scott is rarely mentiond in Spanish periodicals, 
but liberal exiles in London write often of him and begin to trans- 
late his novels. Other translations begin also to be publisht in 
Spain itself. In 1830 original historical novels, quite in Scott's 
manner, begin to appear; and during the next ten or fifteen years 
almost every young romantic tried his hand at the new genre, but 
none of them achievd great results.] 

32. " The Source of Juan del Encina's tlgloga de Fileno y Zam- 
bardo." By Professor J. P. Wickersham Crawford, of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

[Most of the historians of the Spanish drama hav denied any in- 
fluence of Italian literature upon the plays of Juan del Encina, 
claiming that the tragic denouement in the tlgloga de Fileno y Zam- 
bardo is derived from the Celestina or from the Gdrcel de Amor of 
Diego de San Pedro. The purpose of this paper is to show that the 
tlgloga de Fileno y Zambardo is a close imitation of the second 
eclog of Antonio Tebaldeo da Ferrara, first publisht in 1499.] 

33. " The Origin of the Euphuistie Ehetorie." By Professor 
Morris W. Croll, of Princeton University. 

[The caraeteristic figures of the Euphuistie retoric ar parallelism 
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(exact balance, especially in the form of antithesis) and parisonity 
(likeness of sound between corresponding parts of parallel members). 
The use of these figures, which is alredy a caracteristic feature of 
sixteenth-century prose before Euphues, is attributed by Norden, 
Feuillerat, and hence many others, to the training given by humanist 
teachers in the imitation of the same figures in Cicero and Isocrates. 
It is here maintaind, on the contrary, that they ar chiefly medieval 
survivals, and that their increast use in England in the sixteenth 
century, tho ultimately due to the new literary impetus of human- 
ism, was contrary to humanistic ideals and precepts.] 

34. " Anti-Jacobin Satire in America." By Dr. Harold M. Ellis, 
of the University of Texas. 

[A study of literary opposition in America to the advocates of 
" French freedom," with reference to literary antecedents and to the 
place of this group of writers and documents in the history of satire 
in English. The Echo papers (1791-1800), of Alsop, Hopkins, 
Dwight, and other Hartford wits; J. S. J. Gardiner's Remarks on 
the Jacooiniad (1795); William Cliffton's Group (1795) and other 
writings ( 1796-1799 ) ; T. G. Fessenden's Democracy Unveiled ( 1805 ) .] 

35. " Problems of Present Day Criticism." By Dr. Jos. E. Gillet, 
of the University of Wisconsin. 

[I. World's unrest; forms of literary criticism; unrest in criti- 
cism more on modern-language side. II. A glance back. Promi- 
nent present-day sistems: Taine, Hennequin, Brunetiere, Gervinus. 
Subjectiv criticism. The teaching of Dutch literary history. III. 
Some reasons of failure: heaping of material and extension of field 
of reserch; backward state of psycology and premature desire of 
finding laws. IV. Suggestions for remedies: comparativ treatment 
on larger scale; more knolege of and attention to practical value 
of past experiments in criticism. V. A glance on recent critical 
work. Conclusion.] 

36. "Literary Relations of England and Germany — Two New 
Items." By Professor James H. Hanford, of Simmons College. 

[ ( 1 ) The fable of the three vicius brethren, which forms the 
theme of one of Hans Sachs's Fastnachtsspiele, appears also in an 
English prose version of 1580, compiled by Thomas Salter. Salter's 
dialog is not derived from the work of Hans Sachs but from the 
Latin of Philippus Beroaldus or from one of the German transla- 
tions publisht during the sixteenth century. (2) The English dis- 
putation between the Cap and the Head, publisht in 1564, is a trans- 
lation from a German work by Niclas Praun.] 
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37. " Survivals of the Enueg and Planer in French and Italian 
poetry of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries." By Dr. Raymond 
Thompson Hill, of Yale University. 

[This tipe of popular poetry appears in French in many short 
anonimus poems often didactic in caracter. Sometimes these take 
the form of warnings against dangers, diseases, etc., as in certain 
works of Eustache Deschamps and Guillaume Alexis. The relation- 
ship of this kind of poetry to rimed imprecations. Another fase is 
seen in satires against women, of which one of the best examples is 
II ManganeUo, an anonimus Italian poem of the fifteenth century, 
one chapter of which is a perfect enueg. Two series of sonnets by 
Folgore da San Gimignano resemble the planer, while a closely re- 
lated set by Cene della Chitarra ar examples of noie. A classifica- 
tion of these varius forms and a comparativ study wil afford insight 
into the lives of some of the authors and the society of the time.] 

38. " The Inconsistency of John Dryden." By Dr. Percy Hazen 
Houston, of the University of Texas. 

[Dryden's curius wavering between the large expansivness which 
he admired in his ancestors the Elizabethans, and the necessity 
which he felt of bending his neck beneath the neo-classic yoke has 
been often noted, and varius explanations and excuses hav ben made 
therefor. An attempt is here made to trace this mental attitude to 
certain temperamental antinomies between him and his time. Thru 
a study of political and religius life, his poetical and dramatic 
practis, and finally his critical utterances, his whole life may be 
shown to be in a fair degree consistently out of joint with his 
age. It was by sheer force of genius that, while nearly always a 
follower in critical activity, he remains the outstanding figure of 
his age in nearly every form of literary endevor.] 

39. " Opitz and his Relation to the Scandinavian Countries." 
By Dr. Amandus Johnson, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

[A chapter on literary relations based upon newly discoverd 
letters of Martin Opitz.] 

40. " Illustrations of Chaucer in the Life of the Fourteenth 
Century." By Dr. Ernest P. Kuhl, of Harvard University. 

[An investigation of some of Chaucer's minor contemporaries 
reveals the fact that the descriptions in the General Prolog corres- 
pond strikingly with the biografies of some of these contemporaries. 
Particularly is this true of the Monk, the Merchant, the Man of 
Law, and the Franklin. This paper is not an attempt to identify 
the actual, but rather the kind of man Chaucer had in mind.] 
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41. " The Sources of Greene's Orlando Furioso." By Mr. Charles 
W. Lemmi, of Simmons College. 

[This paper attempts to sho that, contrary to Dr. Churton Collins's 
belief, Greene's play is derived almost entirely from Ariosto's poem; 
and that, in the light of such a derivation, varius obscure passages 
in it become interestingly significant, and the date of its compo- 
sition becomes less a matter of conjecture than before.] 

42. " Mr. Arnold Bennett and the English Novel." By Dr. Gus- 
tavus H. Maynadier, of Harvard University. 

[Despite frequent faulty selection of material, weakness in con- 
versation of caracters, and crude workmanship, Mr. Bennett giva, 
thru unvarying power of vivid description, sense for dramatic 
situations, and the capacity to analyze human nature, as strong 
assurance as any writer on either side of the Atlantic that the 
novel is stil an important part of the civilization of the English 
race.] 

43. " Poets as Heroes of Epic and Dramatic Works in German 
Literature." By Dr. Allen Wilson Porterfield, of Barnard College, 
Columbia University. 

[There ar more than two hundred instances in which a German 
poet has, in good faith, made another poet of German or other 
nationality a speaking caracter in an epic or dramatic work and has 
given him an important if not the leading rdle. The paper discusses 
the availability of the poet for such treatment, analyzes a few of 
the works in question, and attempts to explain their frequency in 
German literature.] 

44. " The Origin of the Runes." By Dr. Amandus Johnson, of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

[I. Brief history of the varius views: erly opinions; theories of 
Wimmer, Hempl-Tailor, and von Friesen. II. Home and Date: the 
Black Sea district; circa 150 A. D. III. Individual runes largely 
from the Greek " commercial " script. IV. Migration and adoption 
of the runes: Scandinavains, Germans, Anglo-Saxons.] 

45. " The Completeness of Chaucer's Bous of Fame." By Pro- 
fessor W. Owen Sypherd, of Delaware College. 

[Chaucer's Hous of Fame must not be regarded as a prolog to a 
story or group of stories; but rather, except for the missing brief 
conclusion, as a poem complete in itself, unified and consistent in 
subject-matter and form. There is no evidence in the poem or in 
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Chaucer's other works that the poet uses " love tydynges " in the 
sense of "love stories," or that he wil tel such tidings (or stories) 
merely because he hears them. Considerd in the light of proba- 
bilities, such essential elements as the explanation of the purpose 
of the jurny and the nature of the reward; the division into three 
books; the emfasis on the unusual experiences of the jurny, — all 
lead to the conclusion that the poem exists for the sake of the story 
of this wonderful jurny to the house of tidings, and not for the 
sake of a story or stories to folio.] 

46. " Kayrrud in the Franklin's Tale." By Professor John S. 
P. Tatlock, of the University of Michigan. 

[Kayrrud, the home of Dorigen, is the modern Kerru, a name stil 
found in Brittany, and usually indicating a former Gallo-Roman 
settlement. The spelling goes to sho that the source of the tale was 
not French.] 

47. " The Problem of Setting in Pre-Eichardsonian Fiction." By 
Dr. Arthur Jerrold Tieje, of the University of Illinois. 

[Term limited to accounts in fiction of scenery, objects, customs. 
Five uses consciusly discust before Richardson ; setting to lend " var- 
iety " — to impart information — to giv vividness — to express love for 
nature — to show influence of scenery upon man. Practically all 
setting apologized for as digression — a situation resulting from the 
antagonism of realists and romancers. Effort for geografical accu- 
racy traceable from 1590, for temporal accuracy from 1626.] 

4'8. " A Comparative Study of the Abruzzese Dialects." By Dr. 
Herbert H. Vaughan, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

[The most interesting points to be noted ar: (1) the lines of 
demarcation between Central Italian and Abruzzese; (2) the modifi- 
cation of the tonic vowel under the influence of the final Latin 
vowel ; ( 3 ) the breaking down of the consonant sistem due to late 
preservation of vowel quantity; (4) local peculiarities.] 

49. "The Present Status of the Study of Henry Fielding." By 
Professor John Edwin Wells, of Beloit College. 

[The extent and the nature of the additions recently made, or 
redily to be made, to knolege of Fielding and his works, render 
opportune a general review of the writings on Fielding of the past 
twenty years, with consideration of the folloing: Additions to the 
Fielding Canon; Corrections of dates of composition, publication, 
performance; New facts concerning Fielding's life: New notions of 
his works; Sources and collections recently become accessible; 
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Special problems awaiting solution; Investigations now being pur- 
sued' by varius students.] 

50. "Mrs. Bunyan's Dowry." By Professor James B. Wharey, 
of the University of Texas. 

[Mrs. Bunyan's dowry consisted of two books — Arthur Dent's 
Plain Man's 'Pathway to Heaven and Lewis Bayly's Practice of 
Piety. There ar no traces of influence by Bayly upon Bunyan, but 
the influence of Dent upon both the thought and stile of Bunyan is 
clearly traceable in The Life and Death of Mr. Badman.1 

51. "The Origin of the Easter Play." By Professor Karl Young, 
of the University of Wisconsin. 

[By means of some thirty new texts of the Quern quaeritis Introit 
trope of Easter, it is possible to revise the accepted accounts of the 
origin of the Easter play.] 

52. " Extant Elizabethan Jigs." By Professor Charles Bead Bas- 
kervill, of the University of Chicago. 

[Evidence of the Stationers' Register shows that jigs wer ballads. 
Jigs wer first enterd on the Register in 1591. Rowland and the 
Sexton, enterd in that year, is extant in a German version. Of 
the two dramatic ballads publisht in the Shirburn Ballads, Rowland's 
Godsonne was moralized as erly as 1592, and is known from Nashe's 
Summer's Last Will and Testament to be a jig, while Attowel's 
Jigge was enterd on the Register in 1595, and i.s de'initly con- 
nected with the stage by its translation into German as a Singsplel 
and by the ascription of it, in a copy in the Pepys Ballads (I, 226), 
to George Attowell, in 1591 a leading member of the combined 
Strange's and Admiral's actors. The short dialog in the Dulwich 
mss. belongs to a very widely spred class of dialog songs and ballads 
dealing with wooings. Other probable song dramas ar studied, and 
questions of development and influence ar discust.] 

53. " Blood-brotherhood in the Middle English Romances." By 
Miss Rose Jeffries Peebles, of Vassar College. 

[The present study has for its object the examination of the pri- 
mitiv custom of sworn brotherhood as it occurs in the medieval 
English romances. The fragmentary suggestions of ritual and obli- 
gations connected with the custom obtaind from Eger and Grine, 
Amis and Amiloun, The Knight's Tale, Athelston, Rauf Ooilyear 
some of the Arthurian romances, and elsewhere assume new signi- 
ficance when considerd in the light of the known ritual and obli- 
gations of blood-brotherhood as it stil survives among barbarus 
peoples.] 
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54. " The Drama of the Interregnum, 1642-1660." By Professor 
Arthur Llewellyn Eno, of the Pennsylvania State College. 

[An account of surreptitius dramatic performances, despite the 
parliamentary ordinances against the stage. The occupations of 
surviving Elizabethan actors and playwrights. The exiles in France 
and Holland. Strolling players on the Continent. The impetus 
given to printing by the closing of the theatres. Analisis of the 
tendencies leading to the presentation of the so-cald first English 
opera. In assembling much scatterd information, and in presenting 
some new material, this paper tends to prove that the drama was 
by no means so ded as is commonly supposed during the Puritan 
suppression of the stage.] 

55. " Our Vocabulary in the Making." By Professor Albert 
Schinz, of Smith College. 

[What is ment when we use the trite frase, language the result 
of natural growth, shown in connection with the recent formation 
of a vocabulary for aviation. 

Definit laws of thought and of speech ar at work, laws as definit as 
laws in the fisical world; laws which, if once we kno them suffi- 
ciently, can be applied in improving our vocabulary and language. 
Just as an artificial crane constructed in folloing the fisical laws 
renders greater servis than the natural crow-bar which is a mere 
stick, so vocabulary and a language constructed in folloing the 
laws of speech ought to render greater servis than a merely natu- 
ral way of expressing oneself.] 

56. " The Theme of Paradise Lost." By Mr. H. W. Peck, of the 
University of Texas. 

[Treatment of subject prompted by the article of Professor E. N. 
S. Thompson, in the Publications of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion, March, 1913. In opposition to the view of Professor Thomp- 
son, the writer holds that Milton, in composing Paradise Lost, 
thought he was dealing with historical facts and with theology as 
wel as with moral principles; that he did not consider the poem 
merely simbolic An attempt to prove this thesis from the text of 
Paradise Lost, from Christian Doctrine, and from the views of the 
erly interpreters. Since Milton's theology is now antiquated, we shud 
approach Paradise Lost from the historical and literary points of view. 
Definition of Paradise Lost which includes the contribution of varius 
tipes of constructiv criticism.] 
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57. " A Note on the Tannhtiuser-Legend." By Professor Arthur 
F. J. Remy, of Columbia University. 

[In Liliencron's collection of historic German folk-songs there is 
one by a certain Jorg Wetzel von Schussenried dealing with - events 
of the Peasant War during the year 1525. Speaking of the fall of 
Weissenburg (July 7), the poet says that its citizens wer taut "to 
sing Danheuser in Latin " — evidently a proverbial way of saying 
that they wer severely and harshly treated.] 

58. " The Symbolism of the Mystery in Holderlin's Hyperion." 
By Miss Louise Mallinckrodt Kueffner, of Vassar College. 

[The monistic reaction of the eighteenth century against the con- 
sciusness of dualism and the mecanistic interpretation of nature. 
The study of the filosofy of mithology. Interest in the mistery and 
pre-Socratic thought. Recognition of the " romantic " element in 
Greek religion, thought and literature. Revival of secret brother- 
hoods. Influence of this thought on literature. Holderlin's Hy- 
perion analized from this point of view.] 

59. " Chaucer and Renclus de Moiliens." By Professor John L. 
Lowes, of Washington University, St. Louis. 

[The relation between the account of the Parson in the Prolog to 
the Canterbury Tales and the Romans de Carite is even closer than 
has hitherto been pointed out. The figure of the Parson is a tissue 
of conventions so amazingly vivified that we lose sight of the fact 
that they ar conventions. These commonplaces, one here, one there, 
occur in a wide variety of documents, and what Chaucer has done 
is to bring them together. But the parallels between Chaucer's 
grouping of half a dozen of these same conventions (two at least 
of which hav been alredy observd) and their similar arrangement 
by Renclus de Moiliens is so close as to raise again the question 
of Chaucer's use of the Romans. And the general subject of Chau- 
cer's artistic methods is also involvd.] 

60. " Spenser and Gower." By Professor John L. Lowes, of 
Washington University, St. Louis. 

[The procession of the Seven Bedly Sins, in the fourth Canto of 
the First Book of the Faerie Queene, shows certain very striking 
parallels with the treatment of the procession of the Sins in the 
erly part of Gower's Miroir de VOmme. The question thus raised is 
one which demands further investigation.] 



